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confusion of the entire different pictures, including (though
more faintly) their differing characters." * His evidence thus
confirms the inclusive view of the concept advocated here.
The growth of concepts in the mind can be observed to some
extent when little children begin to speak. A child of about
fifteen months saw a spring balance with dial and hand, and
immediately labelled it "tick-tack," thus showing that he had,
to a certain extent, analysed his experiences of actual clocks and
abstracted the prominent elements of face and hands. Some-
what later he had his first experience of a grandfather clock, and
was tremendously interested in the swinging of the pendulum.
About the same time he saw an electric-light cable swinging
on the wall, and again applied his word "tick-tock." It seems
likely that his concept of a clock was becoming inclusive rather
than exclusive, and that it contained, at one and the same time,
the possibilities of a clock having and not having a pendulum.
Do we inherit from our ancestors any concepts that are in-
dependent of our own individual experience? Is there any
truth in the old theory of innate ideas? Jung believes that we
come into the world with certain innate cognitive dispositions
or archetypes, by means of which we interpret our experience
from the start. According to this view our intellects are not
products of individual experience alone, but are endowed
with certain patterns of a very general nature which "coerce
intuition and apprehension to forms specifically human."
Examples of such archetypes are our concepts of space and
time; we are bound, by the very constitution of our minds, to
interpret our experience in terms of such categories. This is
perhaps why it is so difficult to get any clear notion of modern
theories of space-time.
We have certain preconceived ideas about location in space
which have come down to us from ape-like ancestors. They are
deeply rooted in our mode of thought, so that it is very difficult
to criticize them impartially and to realize the very insecure
foundation on which they rest.2
Our power of forming concepts would be very rudimentary
1  The Nature of'Intelligence * and the Principles of Cognition, p. 368.
8 A. S. Eddington, The Nature of the Physical World, p. 16.